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MMM 
THE BOOK OF SHAPES 


(PARTS I, II, & III). 


BY SHEILA RADICE, 
With a Preface by Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Prof. of Education in the Univ. of Lond. 


The Times Literar ype writes :— 

“These three hooks of Shapes, with their startling covers, revealing in 
bright colours strange geometrical patterns in solid perspective, are something 
more than books for children to play with . . they have a philosophic and 
an artistic significance that will first please and then fascinate grown-up people 

This is a method of direct mind-training that has a real significance in 
psychology as well as in art.” 
The Westminster Gazette writes :— 





“It is not easy to describe the books because their immediate diagrammatic 
appeal is so far from verbal expression that wordiness would be wasted. . . Mrs. 
Radice has provided an exquisite means for enabling teachers to teach children 


to teach themselves. 
THE NEW CHILDREN. 
BY SHEILA RADICE, 


With Autograph foreword by Dr. Maria Monrtessort. 
Dr. Montessori writes :— 

“ Mrs. Radice has expressed my ideas to the world with marvellous lucidity.” 
The Daily Telegraph writes :— 

“One of the least fortunate of our national traits is a certain obstinate 
resistance to new ideas. .. This is particularly true of education, and it has 
proved the main hindrance which the Montessori system has had to encounter 
in England. But the system was strong enough to recover. and has gradually 
won its way _to the approval of all who appreciate the inevita»le trend of modern 
education. Mr. H. A. L. Fisher has described its author as the outstanding 
figure in the education of the day, and all enlightened teachers throughout the 
country are beginning to adopt Montessori methods. This little book should be 
a valuable weapon in the cause of the movement. It is clear, persuasive, and 
ene: it makes out a good case, and states it in simple, intelligible 
anguage. 

The Lancet writes :— 

“The New Children” makes good reading... it is fluent, graphic, and 
versatile. The author has evidently grasped the scientific truth that permeates 
and inspires the Montessori doctrine.” 

The New York Herald writes :— 

“The Montessori idea is here expressed as a philosophy of life — the 
philosophy of Bergson, arrived at independently through long, patient, encyclo- 
peedic study of the self-revelations of children from birth. 

The Times Dispatch (U.S.A.) writes:—‘“ Mrs. Radice has given a luminous 
interpretation of the vast scope of Dr. Montessori’s vision and aims.’ 
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Notes. 


COLONEL ROBERT PHAIRE, “ REGI- 
CIDE,” HIS ANCESTRY, HISTORY, 
AND DESCENDANTS. 


(See ante p. 123). 


When the rebellion broke out in Munster 
(November, 1641) William Jephson, after- 
wards Major-General William Jephson and 
Cromwell’s Envoy to Sweden, being in resi- 
dence at Mallow, promptly raised a troop 
of horse which, we conjecture, Robert Phaire, 
then about 22 years of age* joined. His 
military progress was rapid, for on 17 
Sept., 1646, a commission, on the recom- 
mendation of Sir Hardress Waller, was 
made out to him as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
(C.8.P.—Irish Series). We cannot be cer- 
tain that before 1648 he saw service in Eng- | 





* His age is derived from a_ Deposition 
made by him in Cork in 1654, quoted in Caul- 
field’s ‘Council Book of the Corporation of | 
Cork,’ pp. 1164-5. Also Gent. Mag.. 1863. 


| daughter 
| Church, Dublin,|; a marriage fraught with 
| import to the fortunes of Phaire. 


| to have been present at 
| Drogheda, Wexford, or Clonmel. 
| locke’s ‘ Memoirs’ we learn of the escape of 


| Hacker, Huncks, and 


land. He was an officer with Inchiquin in 
Ireland until Inchiquin, changing sides once 
more, abandoned the Parliamentary cause 


but failed to secure the adhesion of Sir 
William Fenton, Colonel Phaire, Major 
(afterwards Sir) Nicholas Purdon and 


others, who thereupon became prisoners and, 
with Lord Broghill’s children, were ex- 


| changed against Inchiquin’s son, a prisoner 


in the hands of the Roundheads (U.S.P.— 
Irish Series), who was conveyed to Ireland 
in the Assurance (Captain William Penn) 
on which Inchiquin’s late prisoners were 
received and taken to England. Reaching 
London he seems to have gained the confi- 
dence of Cromwell, for he was one of the three 
Colonels to whom was addressed the warrant} 
for the execution of Charles I, and he formed 
one of ‘‘ that wicked guard of halberdiers ’’} 
(to whom Orrery alluded twelve years after- 
wards) that surrounded the king on that 
fateful day in January, 1649, when Charles 
faced death ‘‘ with the courage that half 
redeemed his fame.’’ It is an interesting 
coincidence that Thomas Herbert, after- 
wards Sir Thomas Herbert of Tintern, 
accompanied the luckless monarch to the 


| scaifold as his last attendant, and that, nine 


after, Phaire married Herbert’s 
Elizabeth at St. Werburgh’s 


years 


In company with the famous seaman, 


| Blake, Colonel Phaire returned to Ireland in 
| 1649, in command of the Kentish Regiment 


(‘ Cromwelliana,’ folio 1810), and was an 
active helper of Cromwell during the latter’: 
Trish campaign, though he -does not appear 
the taking of 


In White- 


the notorious Wogan from his prison in 
Cork (1649), Phaire’s marshal having been 
corrupted by him, of Phaire’s appointment 
as Governor of Cork, of his pursuit and 
slaughter of some of the enemy, and of his 
capture of the Castle of Kilmorry with 82 
prisoners besides officers. , 
The Calendar of State Papers has frequent 
mention of him also. He became a Justice 
of the Peace for co. Cork in 1654. But the 


+ Threescore of the Commissioners set their 
hands and seals to it, directing it to Colonel 
Col. Phaire, or either of 
a ‘Memoirs,’ p. 121. 

+ eo”. ° 

|| From the inscription on the Monumental 
Cross to Sir Thos. Herbert, St. Crux, York. 
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excellent series of some sixty manuscript | 
volumes (now, alas! all gone in the destruc- 
tion of the Four Courts, Dublin), entitied | 

‘Commonwealth Books,’ 


to sell all the brass and iron guns that came 
from the forge of Tallow; in February, 
1655/6 Lord Chief Justice Pyne was in- 
structed to confer with him regarding the 
administration of justice in Co, Cork; in 
September, 1659, an order issued to him to 
prevent the destruction of woods in the 
Barony of Muskerry and other parts of Co. 
Cork; the names of some of his officers 
emerge too:—Captains Ruddock, Alexr. 
Barrington, Coakeley, Wakeham, Gaile; the 
four ploughlands of Rostelan, Co. Cork, were 
leased to him by order of the Council in 
February, 1653/4, and permission was given 
him to cut 100 timber trees at the usual rates 
in any of the woods belonging to the Com- 
monwealth for the building of a dwelling- 
house and out-offices at Rostelan. Here 
then he fixed his abede, and here the much 
harassed Timothy Stampe coming from Eng- 
land and landing at the Port of Cork 
stayed from September to November, 1664, 
as Phaire’s guest. § 

The Egmont MSS., too, contain several 
references to Colonel Phaire, whose import- 
ance in Co. Cork during the period of the 
Commonwealth can scarcely be _ over- 
estimated. No record reveals any trace of 
harshness or tyranny in Phaire’s character. 


He seems to have earned the confidence and | 


esteem of his neighbours of every creed, 
e.g., we find Cahir O’Callaghane, a Catho- 
lic gentleman of Curra, Co. Cork, entrust- 
ing £100 to his safe keeping (Prerogative 
Will of Cahir O’Callaghane, pr. 12 July, 
1680). 

The Egmont MSS., however, contain one 
reference to Phaire which has more than a 
passing interest: it is a letter written 
1655, July 29, by Colonel John Jones to 
Phaire, in which the writer protests against 
‘‘the countenance and favour’? shown by 
the latter to Mr. Royle who “ is come back 
to Cork.”’ The letter mentions Phaire’s 
“wife and little babes.’’ Incidentally it 
may be explained that Royle, a preacher in 
Cork, had married one 


her former husband Seney being reported 





§ Chancery Bill: Stampe v. Yate: 19 July, 


1673. 
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| Phaire 


| Cork. 


Margaret Seney, | 


| son-in-law, 


‘alive in London. On Mar. 10, - 1652/3, 
had been directed to send 
Royle and his ‘‘ pretended” wife to Dublin 


teem with aliusions | in custody ‘‘ for further examination,’ 
to him. Certain official payments were made | 
through him ; petitions were referred for his | 
opinion ; in October, 1655, he was instructed | 


This is one of the few references we have 
met with to Phaire’s first wife, and it is 
plain that he had not been married for 
long—since 1649 probably. But the name 
of his first wife has never been certainly 
determined. 

It has been surmised that she was a rela- 


| tive of George Gamble, a Quaker and mer. 


chant of Cork. It has also been surmised 
that she was a sister or a daughter of 
Onesipherus Houghton of Ballingarry, Co. 
Indeed in the pedigree of Phaire to 
be found in the Office of Arms, Dublin 
Castle, her name is given as Houghton, but 
no decisive evidence can be adduced on the 
point. Phaire’s eldest (surviving) son and 
heir was baptized Onesipherus, and _ that 
fact seems to be the strongest known evidence 
in favour of a Houghton marriage. 


His granddaughter Henrietta Phaire 
married — Draper, and Houghton-Draper 


marriages are recorded.** We know that 
much inter-marriage of kindred went on in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cerituries, 
and I think therefore that these facts may 
have a certain significance. On the other 
hand, if it be true that Colonel Phaire’s 
first wife was buried at Gloucester—a state- 
ment attributed to the late Mr. Crawley- 
Bovey—then some connection with the 
Gambles is not improbable since the partic- 
ular family in question seems to have had 
its origin in, or near, Gloucestershire, mi- 
erating thence to Kinsale and Cork.++ The 
name ‘Onesipherus occurs in the Gamble 
family, too, but only after George Gamble 
mentioned above, married, as his second, or 





third, wife, a daughter of Colonel Phaire,t! 
g “The Puritans in Ireland,’ Rev. St. 
John D.Seymour, B.D., and Commonwealth 
Book A.90 

** Roger Houghton to Rachel Draper, of 
Kinsale (Cork, M.L.B., 1698). An _ earlier 


Rover Houghton was Collector of the Fort of 
Baltimore, Co. Cork, 1656—Commonwealth Book 


the time of Domesday, one Gamel 
held lands at Gamelston, now Gamston, near 
Nottingham, and Gamble is still found as a 
surname in that town (Gloucestershire Notes 
and Queries, v. 121.n é 

tt Richard Lane’s Will, 1662, mentions his 
George Gamble; we have the Cork 
M.L.B., 1664, of ‘George Gamble and Elizabeth 
Sachwell; and we have the marriage of George 
Gamble and Mary Phaire. 
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This curious name occurs twice in the New 
Testament. Bardsley in ‘ Curiosities of | 
Puritan Nomenclature’ gives three  in- 
stances of it, viz.:--(1) Onesipherus Luffe 
on a halfpenny token, 1686 ; (2) Onesipherus 
Albin, 1692, C.S.P.; and (3) Onesipherus 
Dixey. It appears at least four times in the 
pedigree of Phaire and at least twice in that 
of Gamble (descendants of the Gamble- | 
Phaire marriage). We read also (c. 1689) | 


of ‘‘ Anesepherus’”’ Houghton of Baliin- | 
garry, Co. Cork, and there is a Cloyne, | 
M.L.B., 17 Jan., 1667 of Onesipherus | 
Houghton of Ballygarry, Co. Cork, and '| 


Mary Evans of Kinsale. 

We do not know the date of death of 
Phaire’s first wife, but we do know that he 
married again in 1658, LKlizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Herbert, a Yorkshire 
man of good education who had travelled 
in Persia and in Europe in his youth, the 
personal attendant of Charles I, 1645-1649, 
to whom Charles presented a first folio 
(1623) copy of Shakespeare now in the 
Library of Windsor Castle, and also a large 
silver watch. Charles’s cloak worn on the | 
day of his execution fell to Herbert, too, as | 
a perquisite (see ‘Dict. Nat. Biography’ 
and Article in The Yorkshire Journal by 
Robert Davies, F.S.A.). At the Restora- 
tion Herbert received a Baronetcy, and was 
subsequently known to history as Sir 
Thomas Herbert of Tintern, Monmouth, 
where he had estates. It is important that | 
this Thomas Herbert should not be con- 
founded with Colonel Thomas’ Herbert, 
Clerk to the Council in Ireland, 1654-1660 | 
(knighted 1658, July 26, at Dublin Castle, | 
by Henry Cromwell || |i), a Monmouthshire 
man§§ also, and probably a_ relative of 
the Baronet. Herbert’s will, signed 20 Dec., 
1679, and proved 31 March, 1682, | 
bequeathed to his son-in-law Robert Phaire | 
Esquire and Elizabeth, his wife, £300. 

It would be idle to speculate as to how 
Robert Phaire made the acquaintance of | 
Elizabeth Herbert. She may have been a| 
visitor at the house of her relative in 
Dublin and his wife Lucy, and we know | 
that Phaire was well acquainted with | 
Colonel Thomas Herbert. At all events it | 


May reasonably be inferred that her ‘ar- | 
||| Shaw’s ‘ Book of Knights.’ 

§§ “You may send to Colonel Herbert, 

whose house lieth in Monmouth ’ *_Cromwell | 


em Saunders at Brecknock, 17 June, 


| ton, 
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riage took place from Colonel anise 
Herbert’s house. 

As a reward for his services in Ireland, 
lands in Co. Cork and in Co. Wexford were 
allotted to Phaire. {1 At one time it was 
intended to assign him lands in Co. Kildare 
also.*** ‘To him and to his officers, Majors 
Barrington, Wallis and Dennison, and Cap- 
tain Gale fell the lands of Monart, etc., in 
the Barony of Scarawalsh, Co. Wexford, 
i.e., near Knniscorthy. In 1656 came hither 
Timothy Stampe of Enworthy,t+t+ also of the 
Middle Temple, to report for the Earl of 
Strafford, who had property hard by, as to 
the prospect of founding an English colony 
at Enniscorthy and of being able to work 
successfully an iron mine and smelting fur- 
nace there. No doubt the facilities for 
water transport afforded by the river Slaney, 
which flows by Enniscorthy into the sea at 
Wexford, were an important factor in the 
project. Stampe’s report was favourable, 
and a company was thereupon formed in 
london, the chief partners being John 
(afterwards Sir John) Cutler, Edward 
(afterwards Sir Edward) Heath of Cottes- 
more, Robert (afterwards Sir Robert) Clay- 
subsequently M.P. and Governor of 
the Bank of England, Thomas Yate, D.D., 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Didier Fouchaut of Covent Garden, Apothe- 
cary, Bethiah Abbott and John Chapman. 
Smelting began, the iron being apparently 
a surface deposit and easily mined, but it 
was soon found that the woods of Monart 


| close by must be purchased for the successful 


continuance of the scheme. 

Accordingly, in 1657, Colonel Phaire being 
then in London, perhaps to press his suit 
for the hand of Elizabeth Herbert, met Dr. 
Thomas Yate by appointment and an agree- 
ment for purchase was concluded, July 8, 
1657. ttt Dr. Yate being unable to 


tt 


| travel - into Treland in order to take over 
| possession, Timothy Stampe was despatched 


for this purpose and soon overtook Phaire at 
Gloucester, the first meeting of Stampe and 


Phaire, whence they took their further 
qq c. S. P. 

*** Commonwealth Book, A.15 (P. R. Q., 
Dublin). 

+++ Chancery Bill: Stampe v. Heath, 10 
May, 1671, and C. S. P. 


ttt Chancery Bill: Yate v. Stampe, 26 April, 
1672. 
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journey together. || || || The company found 
however, that their resources did not suffice 
for complete purchase, and they induced 
Phaire and the other owners to accept shares 
in lieu of part of the price agreed upon. 
By 1730 the family of Phaire had become 
sole owners of the works, out of which one 
of them is said to have made £17,000. The 


history of this company, its numerous law- | 


suits, the complaints of the English share- 
holders as to their losses, its import of iron 
ere from Lancashire when the Wexford 
supply got scanty, and the private Act of 
Parliament passed for the partition of the 
property might well form the subject of a 
special article. Suffice it to say that from 


the first the family of Phaire perceived the | 


importance of the acquisition it had made. 
y. H. Wetpty. 


(To be continued). 





RICHARD BERESFORD, THE KEEPER 
OF HIS MAJESTY’S TENNIS COURTS. 


Among the Newcastle Papers at the 
British Museum (Add. MS. 33,056, f. 130) 
is a Treasury Memorandum of the appoint- 
ment of Richard Beresford, Esq., to be 
‘* Keeper of Tennis Courts.’’ As this Court 


sinecure no longer exists, and as the mem- | 
orandum is of interest in more ways than | 
one,—Whitehall in 1765 would hardly be | 


recognisable to-day—it may be worth while 
to give chapter and verse as follows :— 
October, 1765. 


Richard Beresford, ) His Majesty’s grant 
Esq., Keeper. of unto Richard Tes- 
Tennis Courts. ) ford, Esquire, of the 

Oftice and Place of 

Master or Keeper of His Maiesty’s Tennis 


Court, near the Cockpit, in Whitehall, and of 
His Majesty’s Tennis Courts, and Tennis Plays, 
at Hampton Court, and elsewhere in England. 
To hold the same with the Wages and Fees of 
Fight Pence a Day. and One Hundred and 
Twenty Pounds a Year, payable quarterly at 
the Receipt of His Majesty’s Exchequer, at 
Westminster, out of any His Majesty’s Treasure 
there applicable to the Uses of the Civil 
Government, and all other Fees, Profits, and 
Advantages therunto belonging, during His 

|! ||| An interesting letter (Lansdowne MSS. 
821) from Phaire to Henry Cromwell, 15th Oct., 
1657, was written from Rostelane immediately 
on his return: 





he had seen the great Oliver in London, and 
he ends his letter thus:—‘I intend sudainly 
for the County of Wexford and Carlo.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Majesty’s Pleasure, in the room of William 


he had outstayed his leave | 
in England, and he wrote to. excuse himself; | 
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Chetwynd, the younger, Esquire, whose Letters 
Patent for the same are thereby determined, 
Subscribed by Mr. Attorney General, by 
Warrant under His Majesty’s Royal Sign 
Manual, Countersigned by the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. _ 
Inc. Larpent Depy. 
Our very good Lord, 
We have been made acquainted with 
; this Docquet, 
(Signed), Wm. Dowdeswell 
{Chancellor of the Exchequer}. 
J. Cavendish. 
‘Tho. Townshend. 
Treasury Chambers, 
ist November, 1765. 
[On the back of the Docquet]. October, 1765. 
Richard Beresford, Esgq., 
Keeper of Tennis Courts. 
Entd, 
To the most_ Noble 
Thomas Holles, 
Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Richard Beresford, my great-great-grand- 
father, was baptised at Ashbourne on Mar. 
17, 1731, and buried at Fenny Bentley 
on Oct. 5, 1790. His father was John 
Beresford, Esquire, of Ashbourne, and Fenny 
Bentley, Derbyshire, whose wife was Frances, 
daughter of Sir John FitzHerbert of 
Somersall Herbert, in the same county. 
Richard was the eldest lineal descendant of 
Thomas Beresford, Esquire, who had fought 
at Agincourt (1415), and whose tomb—with 
the life-size figures of himself and his wife 
Agnes recumbent thereon in their shrouds, 
sixteen sons and five daughters being simi- 
larly depicted on the sides—is in Fenny 
Bentley Church. From the third son Hugh, 
Richard descended, and from the seventh 
son Humphrey the Irish Beresfords.* Con- 
tinuous visitations of the Heralds from 1569 
have recorded the generations, and even the 
eminent historian (rightly fastidious in 
matters of genealogy), Mr. J. Horace Round, 
accepts the documentary evidence of descent 
as far back as 1241.¢ 





* By a curious coincidence the last holder of 
the office of Keeper of the Tennis Courts at 
Hampton Court was the right Hon. William 
Beresford, of the Trish branch of the family, 
who was Secretary of State for War in 1852. 
See Ernest Law’s ‘ History of Hampton Court.’ 
vol. iii. p. 487. I should estimate Richard’s 
salary as Keeper in 1765 as equal to at least 
£700 per annum of present money. 

+‘ The Ancestor,’ No. 12, p. 170. . See also 
Cox’s ‘ Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire. 
vol. ii, pp. 463-469. Glover’s ‘ History of Derby- 
shire,’ vol. ii (pedigree of Beresford at the end 


| of the account of Ashbourne). 
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Richard was a Justice of the Peace, and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the County of 
Derby. I have in my possession the warrant 
of his appointment as Deputy Lieutenant, 
dated March 2, 1762, signed by the Duke of 
Devonshire as Lord Lieutenant. The war- 
rant is a magnificent parchment document 
of considerable size, 
think, have been delivered at 
door in an envelope of the kind handed by 
the Fish-Footman to the Frog-Footman, as 
depicted in a celebrated illustration in 
‘Alice in Wonderland.’ 

I wish I knew more of Richard. That he 
married a lady called Miss Alice Garle, 
that he had a considerable family, that 
his eldest son Richard died without male 
issue and sold all the Derbyshire property, 
much to the annoyance of his _ brother 
Gilbert who had numerous sons, and who 
was a good pluralist parson of his day; all 
this I know. I also believe-—and_ possibly 
yeaders of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to confirm 
my belief—that he was painted by the well- 
known portrait painter Wright of Derby, as 
was also his daughter Judith, afterwards 
Mrs. Dewes. He was depicted—the paint- 
ing was a kit-cat—in small white wig, blue 
coat and yellow waistcoat, and white tights, 
standing. Judith was painted, full-length, 
in a white muslin dress and blue sash. 
These pictures owing to a blunder, were sold 
to dealers at a sale at Hoby Rectory, near 
Leicester, in February, 1899, and I have 
heard rumours that they emigrated to 
America. If any kind reader should meet 
my great-great-grandfather in his blue coat 
and yellow waistcoat, would he let me know ? 
I am sure the Keeper of His Majesty’s 
Tennis Courts cannot find American air 
congenial, as an old courtier of the King 
who insisted on fighting his American sub- 
jects,—and being beaten by them. 

JoHN BERESFORD. 


%6, Lansdowne Road, 
Holland Park, W.11. 





JAMES SIDEE (SYDA): BARNABY 
O’NEYLE (WILLIAM HALL). 


In the month of March, 1580, there were 
iwo Papal ships in the harbour of Ferrol on 
the North Coast of Spain. One of them was 
a Catalonian ship of about 216 tons, which 


had been purchased for 1,450 sevdi (about | 
Lisbon, by | 
Sebastiano di San Joseppi, who had been | 


£270), in January, 1579, at 


and must,.I should | 
Richard’s | 
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| the pay-master of Thomas Stucley’s ill-fated 


expedition. She had had a series of misfor- 
tunes. Detained by the Portuguese author- 
ities at Lisbon, till a month after James 
Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald and Dr. Nicholas 
Sander had sailed for Ireland in the middie 
of June, 1579, she arrived at the port of 
Noya before 29 July, where she was damaged 
by a storm to the extent of 1,000 scudi, and 
was still there on 14 Sept., and eventually 
arrived at Ferrol in December, in a most 
unwarlike condition. In fact she had to 
be beached in order to be put into repair. 
The arms which she carried had all suffered 
from neglect. The harquebuses had rusted 
and were unworkable, the morions had 
fallen to pieces, the gunpowder was so damp 
as to be useless. There were no provisions 
on board, and the sails and rigging were in 
a deplorable condition. However, she had 
been floated again, and some of the other 
defects had been remedied, though she still 
lacked proper sails, and at this time she had 
on board not only San Joseppi, and the 
nucleus of a crew, but also Conaghour or 
Cornelius O’Mulryan, a Franciscan Friar 
who had been provided to the see of 
Killaloe, 22 Aug., 1576. As to the second 
ship nothing definite is known, but she was 
probably one of the three ships that Fitz- 
maurice and Sander had sent back from 
Smerwick harbour on 26 July, 1579. 

On 18 March, 1580, Captain James Sidee 
or Syda, a skilful sailor, who had received 
the pardon of Queen Elizabeth in May, 
1575, for some fault committed in her service, 
entered the harbour of Ferrol with two ships 
flying a flag of peace (con bandiera di pace), 
and came so close to the Catalonian ship, 

that Captain Sebastiano being doubtful of his 
safety turned his guns on them, till they with- 
drew to a distance at the other side of the 
harbour. 

At the same time he caused representa- 
tions to be made to the Alcalde, Captain 
Juan Pita da Beiga, who went on board the 
English ships to reconnoitre and to insist 
en their departing ‘‘conformably to the 
capitulations made between the King of 
Spain, and the Queen of England.’’ One 
of San Joseppi’s men accompanied the 
Alcalde, and ascertained that the ship had 
about 300 foot-soldiers on board, that Cap- 
tain Sidee claimed to be a captain in the 
Royal Navy, and that he declined to depart, 
unless the English rebels (of whom he 
asserted there were some on the Papal ships) 
were handed over to him. 
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The next day Captain Sidee put the | serving the traitor and rebel, the Prince of 
matter clearly in a not very courteous letter | Orange, as very a coward as any: as for the 
to the Alcalde and other members of the! Lord Bishop whom Sidee had abused, he. 
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Town Council. After declaring that he was | was a man of noble parentage, virtuous, 
no pirate, but merely desired the delivery | chaste, learned and godly, whereas the 
up to him of rebels against his Queen, he| Bishops of England were made of  shoe- 


counselled the Alcalde not to do anything makers, street-sweepers and pudding-makers: 
which might prejudice the interests of the | as for Mr. Fleming, he was a valiant and 
subjects of Spain, who used the trade and | courteous Captain, and cousin of the Baron 





fishing of England and Ireland. 


It is true, he writes, that James Fitzmorris, | 
who in this country called himself an Earl | 
without being one, was a Knight and the cousin | 
ot an Earl. But if you, and the other gentle- | 
men of this country ask me, who the Lord 
Bishop [of Killaloe] and the others are, you 
must please ask him if he was brought up to 
steal or mind cows, or, to put it better, both. | 
One of his masters, William Hall, a robber and | 
a pirate all his life, fled his country to avoid | 
hanging. John Fleming fled his country for | 
bankruptcy. é I think that, if the Bishop | 
is well advised, he will find it better to be a | 
Sexton in Spain than a Bishop in Ireland, and | 
the Captain to go with mules than to mind | 
cows in Ireland, lest they should be taken in 
the rear like their Captain Fitzmorris, as 
happens to such traitors. The reason why I 
did not take the ships was that they were 
anchored below this town, which is a royal 
port, and I am ordered not to disturb it by 
reason of the existing treaties. . . . . You 
are aware that it was with maintenance from 
this port of Ferrol that those gentlemen started 
who took from us a barque of Plymouth, from | 
whence we come, which was the reason why we 
were ordered to arm against them; and the 
answer given here is that they have nothing 
to do with those who serve the Pope. 


The letter is signed ‘‘ Jacome Saides.”’ 


The Alcalde answered the next day 
(20 March), to this effect :— 


Do not be suprised that we should have taken | 
up arms, having seen that you refused to 
anchor in the usual place, but made as though 
you wanted to carry off two of His Holiness’s 
ships that were in this port, saying that those 
were Irish, and vassals of the Queen of England 
and traitors. To this I reply that we hold 
them for persons of importance and highly 
respectable men, and we are not breaking the 
peace between His Majesty and the Queen. . 
- . Do not speak evil of the Irish, especially | 
of the Lord Bishop, for whom we in this country 
would forfeit our heads. Your wish to fight 
a duel in this place cannot be allowed: but do | 
us the favour . . of not insulting the Bishop 
and the Count,and for the rest we will be your 
servants in all reason. | 

The person with whom Sidee wished to 
fight a duel was, no doubt, one Barnaby 
O’Neyle, who on the same day (20 March) 
wrote to him upbraiding him for using 
scolding terms unbefitting a gentleman, and 
stating that he had heard of one of his name 


of Slane. 

The next day Sidee wrote both to the 
Alcalde and to O’Neyle. To the former he 
said that any part of the harbour ought to 
be as free to him as to the Pope’s ships, 
and that he had never had any intention of 
seizing the latter. 


I have nothing more to say about the Bishop, 
lucky man, since so many illustrious gentlemen 
hold him in high esteem. With regard to the 
Count we do not yield to you, since we hold 
his Lordship in the same degree as you the 
Bishop, without infringing the loyalty we owe 
our Queen. . . . . What you say about not 
fighting duels, I do not understand. . Our 1 
Lord guard the illustrious persons of yourself 
and the Town Council, and may God grant the 
Count as much health as I desire for myself. 


‘“The Count ’’ was probably the Conde de 
Lemos, who held an official position in the 
neighbourhood. 

In his answer to O’Neyle, Sidee begins by 
saying that he supposes him to be “ that 
notable murtherous thief, known in Ireland 
and Spain, called William Hall, though he 
names himself O’Neyle,’”’ and after defend- 
ing the characters of Lord Burghley, the 
Bishops of England, and the Prince of 
Orange, ends by saying that he had been 
seven years in the Queen’s wars in Ireland. 
among other gentlemen, for the apprehend- 
ing of such traitors as O’Neyle. 

The same day the President of the Court 
of Coruiia, a lawyer named Antolinez, wrote 
to Sidee to the following effect :— 


It grieves my soul that the vassals of the 
Queen of England come to annoy those vassals 
whom she has in all ports of this Kingdom; 
all the more since natives of that Kingdom are 
treated and received as it is right they should 
be in all the parts of this coast. . . .. A 
certain English ship was maltreated of late, as 
several others from these realms and from other 
parts must have been. Those who did this 
mischief got into safety betimes, though orders 
had been given to seize them, and the ship. 
which you say that you wanted to board, 1s 
sequestrated fill the case can be heard and 
justice done to the re ag party. I hear that 
you have written much to the Justice of Ferrol, 
and complain of his having wished to take 
arms. I have much more reason to do so, since 
without regard for order you wanted to board 
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the ship that was sequestrated. As I do 
not want to have any occasion to take arms, use 
all convenient diligence, and pass on further, 
for it would grieve me. I say no more. 

As Sidee refused to leave Ferrol, the 
Alcalde planted some guns at the entrance 
to the harbour, to which the English ships 
had already retired; and though both sides 
afirmed that they meant to keep the peace, 
it was not long before mutual cannonading 
took place. The English ships were struck, 
and Sidee himself was killed, and on the 
death of their commander they made for the 
open sea. However, San Joseppi feared 
that they were waiting for him outside, and 
so left his ship, and went by land to 
Santander, where the rest of his forces were 
assembled, his intention being to return to 
Ferrol with a sufficient escort to enable his 
ship to leave that port without undue peril. 

See, for the events at Ferrol in March, 
1580, ‘Cal. S. P. For.’ pp. 190, 191, 195, 
196; ‘Cal. S. P. Iv.’ pp. 65, 212, 213, 220; | 
‘Cal. Carew MSS.’ pp. 247-250; ‘Archivio 
Vaticano, Nunt. di. Spagna,’ xxv., San| 
Joseppi to Card. Gallio, 29 March, 1580, 
and Mgr. Sega to Card. Gallio, 4 April, 
1580; Dasent, ‘Acts of the Privy Council,’ 
viii, 361, 366. 

John Fleming, cousin to Thomas Fleming, 
Lord of Slane, came to Spain with Fitz- 
maurice from Brittany in August, 1578, 
went to Lisbon with Sander in December 
that same year, and remained in Portugal 
till July, 1579. I know nothing more 
of him. 

The Bishop of Killaloe came to Lisbon 
with Fitzmaurice from Rome, 1 July, 1577, 
and remained there (with the exception of 
a visit to Madrid lasting from July to} 
December, 1578) till July, 1579. Before | 
3 Aug., 1578 he had been granted a pension 
from the Portuguese exchequer. He took 
an active part in supporting the Earl of 
Desmond in Ireland from 12 or 13 Sept., | 
1580 to 2 Sept., 1582, and is said to have 
administered Extreme Unction to Dr. | 
Sander. He returned to Lisbon before the 
middle of October, 1582, and died there in 
1617. Any information about James Sidee 
or Barnaby O’Neyle would be welcoine. 

Jonn B. WatNEWRIGCHT. | 





| 

Quatrarn By ‘‘ Horace SmitH,’’ 1840.— | 
The amusing note on ‘A Squib by James | 
Smith, 1824,’ appearing at ante p. 85, ! 
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reminds me of an autograph verse by his 
brother Horatio, which I picked up for a few 
shillings some years ago from a London 
bookseller. 

On one page of the double sheet of 4to 
paper is this letter :— 

Brighton. 12, Cavendish Place. 
2th Sept., 1840 
My dear Sir, : 

I beg you will present the annex’d few lines 
to Mrs. Darby Griffiths with my best wishes 
for her health and happiness, My wife and 
daughters unite in all kind wishes to yourse.; 


with, 
My dear Sir, 
Yours very ee: 
oratio Smith. 

On the other page of the double sheet is 
the following :— 

Let this plain truth those Ingrates strike, 

Who still, tho’ blessed, new blessings crave, 

That we may all have what we like 

Simply by liking what we have— 
Horatio Smith. 

Brighton. 

20th Sept., 1840. 

As this has presumably not been published 
before, it may be thought worth printing in 
“N.. & Q’ 

C. or A. 


Tue VanisHInG Crry.—Lovers of old 
landmarks in the ‘‘ one square mile”’ will 
regret the disappearance from the eastern 
end of Threadneedle Street, of a building 
which was originally named the Hall ot! 
Commerce. Its architect was a Mr. 


| Moxhay, who was also responsible for the 


‘* Globe ’’ panorama in Leicester Square. A 
frieze formed a somewhat conspicuous feature 


| upon the front of this Hall of Commerce, 


intended to be a meeting-place for merchants, 


| though it was not, I think, a success in that 


goes on apace all 


respect. Demolition 
Soon there will be 


around this quarter. 


| little left of the City, as it stood. 


Crcit CLARKE. 


“Summer Lanp’’ In THE ‘N. E. D.’— 
The earliest use of this name for paradise is 
given by the Dictionary as Oct. 31, 1896, in 
The Daily News. But our New York Herald 
of Progress antedates this by three decades, 
for the phrase occurs therein on July 13, 
1861. We have not the volume for 1860 in 
the libraries of Philadelphia, or it might be 


| traced back further. 


ALBERT J. EpMUNpS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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Queries. 


Wes must request correspondents desiring 
information on tamily matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


Fiyinc Macuine 1n 1783.—Sir Joseph 
Banks, P.R.S., in a letter to his friend 
Matthew Boulton, of Soho, Birmingham, 


writes under date Dec. 9, 1783: 


We have been amus’d here [London] for some 
weeks in inspecting certain Rods of Steel said 


to be intended as the supports of Wings with | 


which a man is to fly, and very lately certain 


Cases arriv’d said to contain the very Wings | 


in Question, now as the said Rods and Wings 
are said to have been made at Birmingham, 


you will oblige me not a little if you will com- , 


municate to me any knowledge you may have 
on a subject which I consider as really inter- 
esting and must do so when I estimate the 
interest the Wing makers have in it who we are 
told have expended £1,000 in the project. 

Boulton replied : 

That one Whitmore | William Whitmore, steel 
toy-maker, Little Charles Street, Birmingham | 
hath been employ’d to make the Rods [and] a 


part of the Wings; that Mr. Thomas Gill 
[sword-cutler, Jennen’s Row, Birmingham] 
hath made a_ great number of Springs 
8 ft. long, each weighing only a_ few 
ounces; that George 


Donisthorpe [watch 
and clockmaker, Dale End, Birmingham] hath 
made a great many Wheels and _ Pineons, 
all under the direction of one Miller a Scoteh 
man [Patrick Miller 1731-1815] who is said to 
be the Inventor of this unknown Machine. 
Some persons say it is for Swimming and others 
Flying but I am told Miller hath never declared 
positively what he intends it for. 

Has an account of this machine been pub- 
lished ? ArTHUR WESTWOOD. 


““T-suip’’?: Winpow at  CAssrIoBURY 
Hovuse.-—A window in the cloister at Cassio- 
bury House contains a_ fifteenth century 
panel of English stained glass. The subject 
is a golden tree, from the branches of which 
a man, sword in hand, is falling. At the 
bottom of the tree, on the left, is a human 
eye, and on the left the word Slip. This 
would appear to be a rebus for the town of 
Islip. 

If so, to which Islip does it refer? 
town near Bicester (reputed birthplace of 
Edward the Confessor) or Islip near Ketter- 
ing? What is the story illustrated in the 
window? Is it a local legend, and if so, 
who is the man? 

Witrrep Draxe. 
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The | 





JouN Hutcurns, Dorser Hisrortan.—Is 
it known whether he ever acted as a Chap- 
| lain in the Navy? There was one of those 
| hames as Chaplain of the Kingston in 1759, 
| At that time J.H. was Rector of Wareham, 
| Dorset (1743-73), but that would only make 
his chaplainship the more likely as being 
within the smell! of salt water, for it was no 
| unusual thing for the incumbents of such 
| places to-go afloat for a short or long period, 
and not always with the object of our old 
| friend Henry Teonge, of the seventeenth 
| century, to avoid duns, which he *“‘ hated 
| worse than Turkes.”’ 
A. G. Kaaty, 
Chaplain, R.N., retired. 


‘A. L. M., Earty Vicrorran Artist.— 
There have come into my possession four 
very extraordinary proofs of sheets of 
| sketches by ‘‘A.L.M.,’’ entitled respectively : 

1. ‘The Queen in Hyde Park-’—showing 
the rush to gain a look at her young Majesty. 

2. ‘The Review in Hyde Park ’—giving 
sketches of the calamities befalling would-be 
spectators on improvised platforms, and an 
interior view of the open carriage. 

3. ‘Sketches from the Coronation Fair’ 

—Hyde Park. 

4. More sketches of the same event, but 
shewing types of the visitors. 


Who was the ‘‘A. L. M.”? who drew these 
sketches? They are most exceptionally 
clever, and as showing types of the _ per- 


sonages of those days exceedingly interesting, 
and I want to add the name of the drawer 
at foot. 

Ricuarp H. Howmes. 


Mock Mayors and Corporations. — I 
should be glad if readers would give in- 
stances of mock Mayors and Corporations 
existing during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and references to published 
records and transactions, to enable their 
history to he traced . 

FF. W. Duari-SMITH. 

Cheltenham Road, Gloucester. 


Rosvanp: ‘Les peux Prerrors.’ — Ros- 
tand wrote a short play with this name In 
his youth, perhaps about 1890. It is not to 
be found in the edition of his complete 
works published by Lafitte. Can anyone tell 
| me where it may be seen in print? I am 
told that it appeared in Z’Jllustration im a 
/ Christmas number. Pie 
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Mary Stuart’s Dancinc. — Can anyone | 


kindly refer me to a passage in any contem- 
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porary writer which mentions her dancing | 


when in Scotland ? 
is an allusion, if possible, to her dancing a 


schottische at Holyrood. 


PP A. 


Dr. Dorisiaus.—Information 
the Dr. Dorislaus who was concerned in the 


regarding | 


trial of Charles I would be esteemed. Dying | 


during the Commonwealth, he was buried in 


Westminster Abbey, but after the Restora- 
tion his body was exhumed and disposed 


elsewhere. 


Laurance M. Wvuicxo. 
142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


‘* SHEPHERD-WIND.”’ — Can any reader 
explain this? The expression is to be found 
in the poem, ‘ Red Poppies’ (in the Sabine 
valley near Rome), by the late William 
Sharp ? 

M. Tatpot Witson. 

3, Francesco Redi, Rome 27. 


CHaRLoTTE Vipaut.—‘ The Lisbon Guide’ 
(2nd edition, 1853), after saying that the 
first wife of the famous Portuguese 
Antonio Feliciano de Castilho died in 1837, 
says, at p. 61:— 

The second lady hand to 


who yave her 


poet, | 


Castilho was Miss Charlotte Vidal, a person | 
of distinguished talents, and well acquainted | 


with the languages of Northern Europe. In 
the midst of a poetical circle she may be seen 


reading and translating the bards of Scandi- | 


navia; and her most delightful occupation is 
to pen down the effusions of the poet of her 
choice. 

What is known of this lady? Have any 
of her translations from Scandinavian bards 
been published ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SamMvueL Detpratr or JAMAica.—I should 


be grateful for any biographical details as | 


to earlier members of this family, of which 
the first to live in England came from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. A. T. M. 


MEETING-HOUSE IN NuiGHTINGALE LaNz, 
Warring (v.s. ‘ John James, Ejected Minis- 


entry in the diary of John James Smith, | 


son of Mrs. James Smith (Deborah Newton), 
which settles the identity of John James, 
and corrects a mistake in the printed Life, 


What is wanted exactly | 
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as to the degree of relationship between John 
James and Deborah Newton :— 

Jan. 8, 1785. Mr. Jno. James, a Dissenting 
Minister of the Persecuting Times, taken notice 
of in Mr. Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, 
was my Great Great Grandfather by my 
mother’s side. He was Minister at the Meeting 
in Nightingale Lane, now occupied by Dr. 
Mayo. 

This clearly indicates John James ejected 
from Flintham, who, Calamy says, became 
pastor to a congregation in Wapping, as 
Nightingale Lane is in that distsict. 

‘he object of my present query is to ask 
if anything is known of this meeting-house. 
Wilson, in his ‘ History of London Dissent- 
ing Churches,’ does not mention it, though 
he mentions (vol. ii. p. 531) a Dr. Henry 
Mayo, appointed a tutor at Homerton Col- 
lege, in 1785, on the death of Dr. Gibbons. 

O. Kine SmirH. 

21, Coombe Road, Brighton. 


Gorvon’s CrrcuLaTinG Liprary, 397, 
Oxrorp St.—-Can anyone tell me the Chris- 
tian name of Gordon, who was in business in 
1758, two doors from the Pantheon. He 
kept ‘‘ all new books of merit, in the instruc- 
tive and entertaining classes of literature, 
plays, magazines, and all periodical publi- 
cations.”’ 

J. M. Buttocs. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Grecory.—In ‘ Elegant Extracts,’ pub- 
lished in 1816, the sections 69 to 81, and sec- 
tion 83 of Book I of ‘ Prose Extracts,’ are 
taken from a writer named Gregory. Can 
anyone give the full name and position of 
this writer, and the names of the books from 
which the extracts are taken? 

A. B.-8. 


St. Crain: ‘ TALes or THE ConvENT ’-—The 
Kagie Press, J. Clark, Bridgwater; pub- 
lished by G. Oifor, Postern Row, Tower 
Hill, London, 1823. 

Any bibliographical information as to the 
above exceptionally finely printed and illus- 
trated quarto volume would be _ esteemed. 
G. Offor I knew well. 

Georce Porter. 

296, Archway Road, Highgate, N.6. 


Moreav.—-James Moreau was admitted to 


| Westminster School in June, 1730, aged 13, 
ter,’ 12 S. vi. 230).—I have now found an 


and Charles Frederick Moreau in June, 
1749, aged 14. The latter graduated M.A. 
at Cambridge University from Clare in 1760. 


| Particulars of their parentage and careers 


are desired. G. F. R. B. 
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Gituies Famity.—I am seeking genealog- | 
ical data of a family of Gillies. 

The first member of whom I have a note | 
is the Rev. Mr. Gillies, minister of the} 
parish of Carraldston, or Careston,. Forfar- 
shire. He married and had, with other 
issue, a son who was an active commercialist | 
in Brechin, and known by reason of his} 
acquirements, as ‘‘ the learned merchant.’’ | 
This man married and had a numerous | 
family. The eldest son, Dr. John Gillies 
(1747-1836), similarly gifted, became one of | 
the ministers of the city of Glasgow, and | 
distinguished as the author of several valu- | 
able theological works. One achievement of | 
his deserves particular notice. At the age of | 
seventy he acquired such a mastery of | 
Hebrew that he lived to publish a Hebrew | 
Grammar, perhaps one of the best works of | 





its kind. He died at Clapham in 1836, in| -. 


his 90th year. A third brother, Thomas, | 
,of Balmackewan, Kincardineshire, rose to 
the rank of Surgeon-general in the British | 
army during the administration of India by 
Warren Hastings; whilst a fourth, Robert, | 
became a captain in his country’s service, 
and was the last officer that fell in the 
American War. The youngest brother, 
Adam, of Kintrockat, Forfarshire, was a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Edinburgh, 
and bore the title of Lord Gillies. 

Dr. Thomas Gillies, the Surgeon-general, 
had a son Robert Pearce, well-known as a 
poet, German translator, and contributor to 
Blackwood’s Magazine. e 

What were the names of the other sons of 
‘‘ the learned merchant ”’ ? 

JamMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

H. Lurton, Histor1an or THAME, Oxon.— 
In 1860 he published his ‘ History of 
Thame,’ dedicated to the Baroness Wenman. 
He was a native of Thame, and resided there 
several years. In the church is a marble) 
tablet to Sackville Bale Lupton, who died 
June 3, 1840, aged 85 years, probably a/ 
relative. In the churchyard are two granite | 
crosses close to each other ; one to the memory | 
of Elizabeth daughter of Harry Lupton, d. 
May 13, 1895, aged 79, the other to Jane, | 
widow of Charles Hy. Chard of Winchester, | 
and daughter of Harry Lupton of Thame. 
These, in all probability, were daughters of 
the historian. I have copied the inscrip- 
tions on all the tombstones in Thame church- 
yard, and can find no other memorials to| 
the Lupton family. I shall be glad to know | 
more of H. Lupton’s family history, 


also | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Mar. 1914. 





when and where he died. 
The illustrations a ‘The History of 
Thame’ were from photographs by W. Hey- 
bourn. Is anything known of him? 
L. H. CaaMsers. 
AuTHORS WaANTED:—1. Who wrote 
A Countess discounted, in mercy not cursed, 
Will escape, we are glad to believe, from the 
F worst; 
Then up! ye men of Lincolnshire! 
Ring out your bells galore! 
The sun is shining out again 
And mercy shews once more. 
Carew MinpMay. 
2. Who wrote the poem called ‘ Dominus 
Illuminatio Mea,’ the four stanzas of which 
were quoted by Lawrence Irving in an address 
delivered before the University of Toronto, 10 
t He described it as “one of the 
most perfectly solemn and exquisitely phrased 
poems that | have ever read.” It has been 
printed by Austin Brereton on p. 205 of his 
“H. B.” and Laurence Irving,’ and begins 
“In the hour of death, after this life’s whim.” 
HARMATOPEGOs. 
[By R. J. Blackmore (1825-1900). Sir A. 
Quiller-Couch has included it in ‘The Oxford 


| Book of Victorian Verse.’] 





Replies. 


“WETTING A HORSE’S HEAD.” 
(12 S. xii. 63). 

I have made enquiries of the shoeing 
smith whose forge is near my office 
in Clitheroe, who tells me that in _ his 
father’s time it was customary on the first 
occasion of a colt being shod, for the owner 
to pay for a gallon of beer, which was 
fetched from the public house across the 
way, and drunk in the smithy. If the 
smith succeeded in driving in the first nail 
correctly at the first attempt, he was entitled 
to demand the gallon of beer there and then, 
which was promptly fetched and drunk 
before the shoeing was finished; but if he 
failed satisfactorily to fix the first nail at 
the first. attempt, he had to complete the 
shoeing of all the four feet before he was 
entitled to demand the beer. My informant 
recollects this custom being observed within 
the last forty years, but it has gone out of 


| use for a considerable time. 


The birth of a child frequently afforded 
an excuse for a drink, on the plea of “ wet- 
ting its head.’’ I recollect, on an occasion 
between thirty and forty years ago, being 
in a company in Clitheroe when a: well- 
known resident announced the birth of a 


[12 S. XII. Fes. 24, 1923. 
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grandson. He was at once met with the | 
remark, ‘‘We must wet his head,’’ and 
forthwith the newly-made grandfather pro- | 
ceeded to wet the child’s head by calling for | 
drinks round. 

Probably with the same idea it was cus- | 
tomary in some places to have rum in the | 
tea at a christening party. Over thirty | 
years ago a friend of mine attended such a | 
party at Blackburn, when they all had rum | 
in their tea, several persons present stating | 
that it was the proper thing at christenings. | 

In connection with this subject the fol- | 
lowing references are of interest :— 


Colt: A new comer, who is reapized to pay 
a forfeit called “‘colt-ale’’ (Halli * Dic- 


iwell’s 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’). 

Colt: Footing; a novitiate’s fine—“ You must 
pay your colt ’’ (Barnes’ ‘ Dorset Glossary ’). 

folt-ale, Cout-ale: Ale claimed as a perqui- 
site by the blacksmith on shoeing a horse for 
the first time. ‘ To shoe the colt” is also a 
uaint expression of demanding a contribution 

Tom a person on his first introduction to any 
ofice or employment (Carr’s ‘ Craven Glossary ’). 

Cowt: A colt. To “shoe the cowt” is a 
quaint expression for the demanding of a con- 
tribution from a person on his first introduction | 
to any office or employment. (Peacock’s 
‘Glossary of Lonsdale ”’). 

Colt-ale: An allowance of ale claimed as a 
perquisite by the blacksmith on the first shoe- | 
ing of a horse. Hence a customary entertain- 
ment given by a person on entering into a new 
office is called “ shoeing the colt.” The first 
time a person serves on the Grand Jury he is 
called a colt. (Brockett’s ‘ Glossary of North 
Country Words’). } 

“To shoe the colt’? means to exact a fine 
called footing from a new associate or colt. | 
The French say, Ferrer la mule.  (Brewer’s | 
‘Reader’s Handbook ’). 


For the Mayor’s dinner at Clitheroe, a 
brew of punch, called ‘‘ Mayor’s punch,”’’ is 
made from an ancient recipe. After the 
loyal toasts have been drunk, the Town 
Sergeant, clad in his quaint cloak and cocked 
hat, and bearing the ancient mace, enters 


‘the room, and going up to the Mayor, drinks, 


in ‘‘Mayor’s punch,” the time-honoured 
toast of ‘‘ Prosperation to the Corporation.’’ | 
He then goes round the room with a goblet 
of the punch, and every “‘ colt’’ present— 
that is, every person who has never been at 
a Mayor’s dinner in Clitheroe before—has 
to stand up, and repeat the toast, and drink 
it in the punch. | 

The first time a solicitor attends before 
one of the Copyhold Courts in the Honour 
of Clitheroe, the Jury usually ‘colt’? him, 
by demanding a sum for drinks. 

T am Steward of a Manor in Cumberland, ' 


| over, and Mr. Clausen amusingly 


and not long since I sent my nephew to hold 
the Court Baron as my deputy. As it was- 
his first appearance there the jury duly 
‘*colted ’’ him. 

I should gather, from what I have stated 
above that the custom of demanding ale at 
the first shoeing of a colt, was one fairly 
widespread, and hence probably of consider- 
able antiquity, and that from it was derived 
both the name of “‘ colt ’’ for a novice in any 
office or position, and the term ‘‘ shoeing the 
colt’? for the exaction from him of a con- 
tribution, usually spent in liquor. 

Wo. Serr Werks. 

Some years ago in a business matter I had 
to deal with an old courier, named Clausen, 
and one day in relating his varied exper- 
iences he spoke of a visit to Windsor Castle. 
As the courier of the invited guest, he was 
quartered with the upper servants. It 
being his first visit to Windsor, he was 
invited on his arrival to ‘‘ wash the porter’s 
head.”’ 

What this meant was a complete puzzle- 


| until some one enlightened him, the invita- 


tion being another form of ‘‘ paying one’s 
footing.”” A bank-note was duly handed 
related 
how that night down in the rooms below 


| there was a gorgeous orgy of which the dear 


old Queen (Victoria) was quite unaware— 


' the money being spent in beer. 


W. H. Mancuer. 

The custom of ‘‘ wetting a horse’s head ” 
has prevailed in Surrey, and I have seen 
it at Godalming. The ceremony there was 
simply ‘‘an adjournment ’”’ to the public 
house which invariably is close to the smithy. 
Money for ‘‘ wetting the horse’s head ”’ is 
not confined solely to the first shoeing, for 
at Bloomsbury County Court recently a 
groom at Spilsby horse fair informed the 
Registrar that just as he was leading 
away a horse to the station he held out his 
cap: to receive the shilling to wet the horse’s 
head for luck. Most of us have heard of 
‘‘ Wetting the baby’s head.’ Probably this 


' custom originated with the blacksmiths. 


H. Prosser CHANTER. 
‘* Wetting a horse’s head ’”?: compare with 
this, ‘‘ Wetting the baby’s head.”’ It was 
the custom in Lancashire, where I lived 
many years ago, for relatives and friends 
(female), the midwife or monthly nurse 
being very imnortant, to wet their own lips 
in honour of the baby; he or she fortunately 

had no liquor. SEPTUACENARIAN. 
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ENGLISH ARMY SLANG AS USED IN THE 
Great War (12 S. x. 415 and _ references 
there given).—The following amplifications 
of previous lists may be useful :— 

British Warm. This became a -uniform 
garment in 1919. 


BEGNET. “Swords” is not slang for 
“ bayonets,” but the correct term in Rifle Regi- 
ments. 

CANNED... Drunk. 

CLosBeR. Not only “ untidy clothing.’”’ In 
the U.S.A. in the eighteen-sixties, ‘‘ Sunday 


Clobber ” was an expression frequently used 
for ‘ best clothes.” 
Dinkum. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. [12 S. XII. Fes. 24, 1923, 











A German Officer, disguised as | 


an Australian, is said to have succeeded in pass- | 


ing as a Staff Officer. A British Colonel, whose 
suspicions were aroused, asked within his hear- 
ing, “Is he Fair Dinkum?”- The 
smilingly responded, “‘ That is my name; I am 
Major Fair Dinkum,” and was shortly after- 
wards shot. 

Duck Disgasr. Short Legs. The appear- 
ance of a soldier with short legs was rendered 


German | 


| uniform, and wore an 


retreating French. Whether the comman- 
der, Webb, of this regiment, was ‘‘ Colonel” 
Webb or ‘‘ General’’ Daniel Webb, of the 
previous relief of Fort William Henry, or 
was present in person at the victory, the 
author does not say, but it appears that a 
Capt. Thomas Webb, Captain in the British 
Army, and Quartermaster under General 
Braddock, lost his right eye in the battle. 
The Captain was an enthusiastic Methodist, 
preached at Bristol, and at Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he was one of the founders of 
St. George’s Methodist Church. He was 
very eloquent, accustomed to preach in his 
eye-guard all his 


later life. John Wesley knew him, and 


| calls him ‘‘ Captain,’’ in 1764. 


If either of the above officers was related 
to the Webb family in question, it may 


| interest your correspondent to know that a 


more ludicrous, since he was bound to wind ; 


round them puttees of the ordinary length. 
PROBLEMS. The nickname of the 
Division, whose sign was the figure of Euclid 
1.4.14, 
JVOGER. 
sense, other than that previously given. The 
flag of the pirates was known as “ The Jolly 


Roger,” and I presume that a reference to the 


slang sense of the word was indicated. Bailey’s | 


Dictionary, 3rd edition, gives ‘“‘ roggeth ” only 


14th | 


Usually employed in an ancient | 


very remarkable cast-iron fireback has been 
recently found at Salem, Massachusetts, 
showing a half-length portrait of General 
Wolfe, in an oval medallion, surrounded 
with the inscription, ‘‘ In memory of Maj. 
Gen. Wolfe, slain at Quebec, Sept. 9;” 


| below which, in the midst of a trophy made 


in the sense of ‘‘ rocketh ” or “‘ joggeth,” but | 


the objectionable sense of the word is, I believe, | 


of much earlier origin. Anstey’s ‘ New Bath 
Guide,’ circ. 1766, Letter xiv, wherein Miss 
Prudence B-n-r-d informs Lady Betty M-d-ss 
how she has been elected to Methodism by a 
vision, makes much play with the word. 
M. W. 

Coat, Brirtsa Warm was the official desig- 

nation of a khaki pea-jacket worn by Britis 


large features. 


troops in India long before the South African | 


War. 
A. R. 
Rosert Lowtw’s Hampsurre Panisy (12 8. 
xi. 470; xii. 19, 55).—A reference to the 
Diocesan Register in Winchester decides the 
question with authority. 
Robert Lowth was instituted to Ovington, 
July 25, 1744, and resigned 1753. 
W. Courtuorre Forman. 
Wes (Wess) Famity (12 S. xi. 371, 496; 
xli. 59).—According to the ‘ Life and Let- 
ters of James Webb,’ by Beckles Wilson 
(London, Heinemann, 1909), pp. 490-94, 
Webb’s Regiment (in 1909 First Battalion, 
Northamptonshire) formed the rearguard 
for Wolfe at the Battle of Quebec, and 
Wolfe’s last words were an order to Col. 
Burton to march Webb’s Regiment to hold 
the St. Charles’ River bridge against the 





| at the Trois Rivieres Furnace, 
| 
1760. 


up of two Union Jacks, a sword, a spear, 


|and two cannons, and surmounting the 
Royal monogram G.R., appears a_ well 
modelled human face, with very marked 


Under the main pattern, 
and along the whole margin of the fireback, 
are cast the much rusted words, ‘‘ ULD BY 
JOS. WEBB BosT. 17,’’ possibly indicating 
that the remarkable face represents General 


| or Colonel Webb, and that the fireback was 


modelled, if not cast, by ‘* American 


an 


| Cousin ’’ in Boston, or possibly in Canada, 


soon after 
The face is very well preserved in 
the iron, and if a portrait exists of General 
or Colonel Webb, or of Captain Webb, it 
should settle the identity of the casting. 
H. C. Mercer. 


OrriciaL Bapce: THe Cock AND THE 
Crier (12 8. xi. 49; xii. 111).—It would be 
interesting to know what were the similar 
customs in foreign Courts. I am certain 
that I read—some years ago—that the “‘ Cock 
Crier’? connected with the French Court, I 
think in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies (it may be earlier) had to crow 
thrice on Good Friday at a certain hour. 
Perhaps some reader can say where this 
statement appeared, and when. 

Hersert SovTHaM. 
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SappLERS’ Customs (12 §. xii. 71, 114).— 
I do not think that Mr. Uvepate LaMBertT 
has given the true origin of the buttons at 
the back of our tail-coats, in interpreting 
them as supports for the sword-belt. Swords 
were worn in belts slung over the right 
shoulder, underneath the coat, as they are 
still in modern Court dress, until the Prince 
Regent (afterwards George IV) caused mili- 
tary uniform to be buttoned up so cruelly 
tight that there was no room for anything 
ander the tunic, and sword-belts had to be 
fashioned to be worn round the waist. The 
buttons that linger at the back of the twen- 
tieth century coat are surely the survival of 
a device for looping back the ample skirts 
of late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century coats. 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


I thought that the original use of the two 
buttons at the back of a man’s coat had been 
settled long ago. As the sword was not sus- 
pended from slings fixed to a belt, worn 
round the waist outside the coat, until com- 
paratively recent times, except in a few 
cases, I think the idea that these buttons 
were originally intended to support the belt 
is incorrect. I have always understood that 
they are two surviving out of six which were 
on the tails of the coat, used for buttoning 
back the same in fine weather, and to allow 
more freedom to the legs. We have seen it 
so done in the French Army. 

Hersert SoutHaM. 

Iratran Actors IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY (12 S. xii. 31, 74).—The 
name of the Scaramuccia or Scaramouche 


whom Canon Maynarp SmitH and M. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT inform us about, was 
spelt Fiortlli. Angelo Constantini, who 


wrote Fiovrilli’s Life in 1695, spells it Fior- 
illi, not Fiurelli. The great actor signed 
his name as Constantini prints it; for I have 
a facsimile of one of his letters in front of 
me, signed ‘‘ Fiorilli.”” This should be 
enough evidence to prove that it was not 
written Fiurelli. 

Searamuccia is correct, or 
not Scaramuccio, 

Fiorilli died and was buried in 1694, so 
Evelyn never saw him act on Sept. 29, 1695. 


Scaramuzza, 


GroRGE Orror’s CoLLECTION oF ENGLISH 
Bistes (12 S. xii. 90, 138).—I have Offor’s 
sale catalogue in my library. The sale was 
to have taken place June-July, 1865, but on 


| Blas,’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
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the night of the first day, June 27, a fire 
destroyed or damaged the books. In 1900-1 I 
made considerable notes on the subject, par- 
ticularly as to what became of the salvage. 
Blades in his ‘ Enemies of Books’ (1880), 
p. 13, records a visit to the ruins the day 
after the fire, and adds that the salvage was 
sold in one lot, and that about a thousand 
volumes were sold at Puttick’s in the fol- 
lowing year. Your enquirer will find 
Sotheby and Puttick’s Catalogues in the 
Newspaper Room of the British Museum. 
Grorce Porter. 

296, Archway Road, Highgate, N.6. 

The Library of George Offor of Hackney 
was partly destroyed by fire at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s in June, 1865. The Bible in ques- 
tion, however, is No. 292 in the first day’s 
sale. The collection was destroyed after the 
first two days’ sale. It is probable, there- 
fore that this Bible is still in existence. I 
believe the British Museum made certain 
purchases. R. Orror. 


LiTerARY ALLUSIONS IN DickEeNs: ‘ Davip 
CopPERFIELD ’ (12 8. ix. 309; x. 14, 74, 437; 
xi. 13, 54).-—The following notes of the liter- 
ary allusions in ‘ David Copperfield’ may 
be of interest; the list does not claim to be 
complete. 


In the library at The Rookery wera 
‘Roderick Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ 
‘Humphry Clinker,” ‘Tom Jones,’ ‘ Tha 


Vicar of Wakefield,’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Gil 
from which 
David gets the stories which he tells in the 
dormitory at Mr. Creakle’s. He also draws 
from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ and refers to 
himself as ‘‘ Scheherazade.”’ 

Barkis refers to David as a .young 
Roeshus.’’ Presumably he means ‘“‘ Ros- 
cius’’? William Betty, ‘‘the young 
Roscius,’”’ was playing in the early years of 
the nineteenth century, and Pitt is alleged 
to have adjourned the House of Commons in 
1805 to enable members to witness the boy’s 
‘* Hamlet.”’ 

Peggotty keeps Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs.’ 

Uriah Heep reads ‘ Tidd’s Practice.’ (I 
have not been able to find any particulars of 
this old legal work). 

Steerforth quotes ‘ Macbeth,’ and refers 
to Ixion. 

Miss 


oe 


’ 


Mowcher quotes ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera.’ (This is by no means the only 
quotation from that play in Dickens. When 
could he have seen it performed? Or was it 
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still so popular that quotations from it were 
| immediate family of the owners of Blen- 


commonly in use?). 


David’s rooms remind him of ‘ Robinson | 
_ given in the Town and Country Magazine for 
1787, p. 438, and it is stated that the next 


Crusoe.’ 
Markham at David’s dinner-party sings a 
song from ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’ 


The lady at the dinner-party at Mr. Spen- | 


low’s is nick-named ‘‘ Hamlet’s Aunt,’’ and 


referred to in a manner that indicates some | 


familiarity with the play. 
Mr. Micawber quotes on several occasions 
from Burns, and also from Gray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 
G. St. J. O. B. 


Tuomas Brrst, Surceon, R.N. (12 S. 
xii. 110).—There was no Surgeon of this 
name in the Victory nor in any ship present 
at the battle of Trafalgar, according to 
‘The Trafalgar Roll,’ by the late Col. R. H. 
Mackenzie. In Murray’s ‘ Navy List’ for 
Feb., 1814—which was the first published 
‘* By Authority ’’—I find a J. 8. Birse as 
Assistant-Surgeon, with seniority of 19 May, 
1812. He seems to have been unemployed 
for some years, but the Navy List for 
January, 1821, shews him as serving in the 
Tartar on the West Coast of Africa as a 
supernumerary. In the October List for 
that year he is serving in the sloop Rose in 
the Mediterranean. From the next list, 
January, 1822, his name is absent. His 
Christian names are nowhere given. If it is 
certain that there was a Thomas Birse in 
the Navy as Surgeon at an earlier date, 
then search should be made at the P.R.O. 
in the Secretary’s Indexes, Series 2, No. 40, 
which gives Surgeons’ Services, 1742-1815. 

A. G.. Kearny, 
Chaplain, R.N., retired. 


Tue Knotty (12 8. xii. 110).—According 
to the *English Dialect Dictionary’ 
‘knotty ’’ is the name of a game similar to 
shinty, and is almost exclusively Scottish in 
its use. Shinty is very similar to hockey, 
played with a curved stick and a ball, and 
in this game the ball is often called the 
‘‘knot.”? See ‘E. D. D.’ under ‘ Knotty’ 
and ‘Shinty ;’ Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Scottish Language ’ (‘ Knot’ and ‘ Shinty ’), 
and ‘N. E. D.’ (‘ Shinty ’). 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THEATRE AT BreNHEIM (12 8S. xi. 411).—I 
take the following from 
Head Catalogue,’ 1922. - The private 
theatre at Blenheim was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1787, with the comedy of ‘ False Deli- 


‘The 861st Caxton | 
‘interred. The School Minutes prior to 1735 
‘have not hitherto been found. 


cacy,’ the characters by amateurs, mostly the 


heim. An account of the performance is 


piece to be acted is the ‘ Guardian.’ 
A. H. W. Fynmonre. 

Littlehampton. 

Dr. Hume, THE GUARDIAN OF SHELLEY’s 
CHILDREN (12 S. xii. 109).—There were two 
Humes, who served as physicians to the 
Forces during the Peninsular War. Hence 
probably the confusion. John Robert Hume, 
who was born in Renfrewshire, became a 
M.D. ot St. Andrews, and a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and died in Curzon 
street, March 1, 1857, aged 75. Thomas 
Hume, who was the son of a distinguished 
surgeon in Dublin, became a M.D. of 
Dublin and Oxford, and a Fellow of the 
College of Physicians, and died at Hanwell, 
Oct. 21, 1850, aged 81. 

G. F. R. B. 

SersEANT Tuomas (12 S. xii. 71).-—Ralph 
Thomas was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple, May 6, 1831, and received the order 
of the coif in 1852. 

G. FRB: 


Dycue (12 8. xii. 91, 157).—The amanuen- 
sis to Sir Roger |’ Kstrange, and Headmaster 
at St. Andrew's, Holborn, was Mr. Oswald 


Dykes. He describes himself as formerly 
amanuensis to Sir Roger, upon the title- 
page of the 2nd edition of his ‘ English 


Proverbs with Moral Reflexions.’ Canon 
Overton’s ‘ History of the Non-Jurors’ 
records Dykes as Senior Taberdar of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, he would have 
found congenial companionship. The Pre- 
tender’s treasure was alleg d to have been 
deposited in the parish, prior to the rebellion 
of 1715, and the church and _ school were 
notoriously Jacobite. The children appar- 
ently shared in the rioting of May 28 and 29 
of 1716. Both Bishop Gibson and Arch- 
bishop Wake complain of the tendencies of 
the newly-founded Charity Schoois. 

Mr. Dykes’s burial is not recorded in the 
St. Andrew’s Register for August, 1719. It 
is possible that the date is incorrect. Alter- 
natively, he may have been buried at St. 
Pancras, where many Non-Jurors are 


J. C. WHrITEBROOK. 
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RicHARD WHITTINGTON, HIS KNIGHTHOOD | 
(12 S. xii. 32, 76).—John Weever in his | 
‘Antient Funeral Monuments’ (1631 edit, | 
p. 408; 1767, p. 194) gives the Whitington | 
epitaph, ‘‘ partly erazed and imperfect,” as | 
it was in St. Michael’s, Paternoster, in the | 


Royal. In this he is called Richardus | 
Albificans villam, and is described as | 
““major quater urbis.”” In the preceding | 
letterpress, which is taken from Stow 


(Thoms’s edit., p. 91), he is said to have 
been four times mayor, but there is nothing 
to indicate knighthood. According to the 
table at the end of Grafton’s ‘ Chronicle,’ 
and the List of Mayors of London in Mait- 
land’s ‘ London,’ p. 1195, Whitington was 
Mayor three times. His having been Sheriff 
in 1394 (according to Grafton) may account 
for the fourth time alleged. The _ story 
given by Besant and Rice (ante p. 82) may 
be an elaboration of a story which appears in 
‘The Guildhall of the City of London,’ by 
John James Baddeley, 2nd edn., 1899, p. 10 
and probably in other books) :— 

At the termination of the war with France 
the King gy a v1 and Queen are enter- 
tained in the Guildhall, and we picture Whit- 
ington, to the astonishment and delight of the 
King, throwing into the fire bonds given by 


‘the King, stated to be of the value of £60,000, 


and we hear Henry’s exclamation, “‘ Happy is 
the King to have such a subject,”’ and Whit- 
ington’s courtly rejoinder, “‘ Rather, happy is 
the subject to have such a King.” 

If this is a true story the King, one may 
think, should have dubbed him there and 
then. 

It has occurred to me that possibly Whit- 
ington, being Sheriff in 1394, was for a 
while Acting Mayor. 

Rosert Prerpornt. 

The following may be of interest. I take 
it from ‘The History of Wantage,’ ch. iii, 
p. 44:— . i 

Extracts from the will of Sir Ivo Fitz- 
Waryn: — “November 6, 1412. I leave to 
Richard Whitynton* my son, a silver gilt piece, | 
ywrite around, with a cover of the same make, 
and a pair oe set] of paternosters of pure 
gold, enamelled with clear red, etc., ete. | 
Executors, Richd. Whityngton, Citizen of Lon- 
don, and others.” 

The Fitz Waryns appear to have 
over with the Conqueror, and 
owners in Berkshire and Shropshire. 
is a village named Whittington 
Oswestry). RooveEe. 


come | 
were land- | 
(There | 


near | 
* This was the famous “ Dick Whittington,” | 


thrice Lord Mayor of London, who married | 
Alice, daughter of Sir Ivo Fitz Warine. 
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| beth, dau. and co-h. of 
| Burgheld, and had: 1. 
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Gronw ap CyNwkig AP IoRWERTH (12 S. 
xii. 110).—In the ‘ Genealogies of Glamor- 
gan,’ p. 127, by the late Mr. G. T. Clark 
(Wyman and Sons, London, 1886), under 
‘“The Descendants of Jestyn ap Gwrgan,’ 
he gives : 

_Grono ap Cynfrig ap Howel, father of Wil- 
liam ap Grono; from whom descended Sir John 
Williams, of Burghfield, Berks, who m. Eliza- 
William Moore, of 
Reginald Williams, of 
Burghfield; 2. John Williams, in some pedi- 
grees set down as Lord Williams of Thame. 
John, Lord Williams of Thame, died 14 October, 
1559. 
Possibly this ‘‘ Grono,’’ though not dubbed 
knight, is the individual that D. of G. is 
in search of. Cross CROSSLET. 


sé 


THE Stocks (12 8. xi. 386, 438, 472, 492, 
517; xii. 38, 78).— 

Bedfordshire.—-To my knowledge, 
the fifties to a few years ago, 
stocks outside the. North gate of 
Church, Beds. 


since 
there were 
Oakley 


SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

Gloucestershire.—A portion of the old 
stocks of Cirencester, the bar with the four 
semi-circular holes, is preserved in the 
Corinium Museum here. There is also 
shown framed in the Museum, a photograph 
of the stocks, 1830-1915; a lithograph by 
John Beecham, which shows the _ stocks, 
A.D. 1825; and two reports, about the finding 
of the lost stocks, from the Wilts and 
(Hloucester Standard, August, 1912, and 
April, 1913. 

Hersert E, Norris. 

Cirencester. 

Hampshire.—At Longparish, on the Test, 
the old village stocks stil] survived in a very 
imperfect state till 1910, when I saw them; 
and may exist still. J. R. H. 


‘“* WEARING THE LAUREL”’ (12 S. xi. 451). 
—‘ Cupid’s Garden’ was included in the 
repertoire of two sisters who, in the eighteen- 
fifties, toured the provinces with a piano and 
vocal entertainment, under the names of 
Sophia and Annie, and were largely patron- 
ised by those in search of amusement void 
of offence. These ladies had also fair success 
in London, and their portraits appeared in 
The Illustrated London News. 
words which were sold gave the verse of 


| “ Cupid’s Garden’ thus: 


I’m not engaged to any young man 
I solemnly declare; 

For I mean to die a spinster, 
And still the laurel wear. 


Books of 
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Old heraldic works say that laurel leaves Sr. Acnus’ Eve (12 8S. xii. 92).—At p. 71 
were used as tokens of peace and quietness ; | 2nded., ‘ Yorkshire Wit, Characters and 
hence, perhaps, the allusion. | Folklore’ (by my late father) there is a 

W. B. H. — lengthy reference to St. Agnes’ Eve lore, 

1 , igo team i There was also an article recently by Clive 

Gzorce I STATUES (12'S. xi. 525; iar 77). | Holland in Chambers’ Journal ind the same 
-—The Leicester Square statue was without | subject. Tn ‘Manners, Customs and Obser. 


doubt that of George I, and was sold as | ; / 
: ) | vances’ (Li: Wagner, 1894), pp. 157-200, will 
Lot 57 in the fourth day of sale of the'). sound further pal Toner 


material of Cannons, Friday, June 19, 1747. | eK eae 
Lot 57, a large Equestrian Statue gilt, of the | J. Fargrax-Brakesoroucn. 
late King George on a Portland Stone pedestal, | 
about 13ft. high, in the garden. £15 lis. | De Brus Erricy, Picxerine (12 S. xii. 
Lot 58, about 150ft. of Portland Stone Steps, | 99).—Sir William de Brus bore at the battle 


ne ggg A rien Hindle og within and | 4° Boroughbridge, 1322—Gules a saltire 


The prices named are not those realised | engrailed and a chief dancettée argent. Is 
but minimums. As George I died June 11, | 2°t the effigy in Pickering Church that of 
1727, and George II was then ruling, the| Sir William de Bruce, Lord of Ugglebarnby, 
allusion is correct. Also it is hardly prob- Yorkshire; and of the date 1226? In 
able that Frederick, Prince of Wales, would Jenyn’s Ordinary these arms are tricked. 





erect a statue of his father, George II. Gules a saltire engrailed argent, a chief of 
The statue in Golden Square is not eques- the second dancettée throughout gules. 
trian, but probably fore-dates that in F. LAMBARDE. 


Leicester Square. It is shown in Sutton | 

Nicholls’ View, 1750, reproduced in Beres-| The shield would appear to be that borne 
ford Chancellor’s ‘Squares of London,’ | by Sir William de Brus, c. 1522 [ut supra). 
p- 129. Atgck ABRAHAMS. See Foster’s ‘Some Feudal Coats of Arms 
and Pedigrees.’ 


Paper Marks (12 S. xi. 411, 456, 478; FREDERICK OROOKS. 
xii. 19, 57, 119).—I have a considerable col- | 

lection of these, none very early; but I have) Tue Mitron-Ovip Script. GERRHES (12 
two, each about two feet square, that were S.xii.112).—May I thank Proressor Brnsty 
specialy prepared for the Caxton Exhibition, for his most helpful note? I feel almost 
1877, and are probably unique. One has! sure he is right: it makes the verse so char- 
reference to Caxton and early printers, the | acteristic, and shows that the boy had even 
other has a coat of arms. These are very | then Milton’s unusual sense of the “ fit” 
beautiful, but very difficult of exhibition.. | word, and had also the nucleus of his exten- 
GrorGE Porter. sive vocabulary. The Bacchic link is very 

| Suggestive. H. C. H. C. 

“A FEW KIND oF”’: ‘‘ THOSE SORT OF ”’ | 

(12 S. xii. 71, 113).—The expression ‘‘ Those| AUTHORS Wanrep (12 S. xii. 110) :— ; 

kind of things ’’ is discussed at some length | Ports gs fa ee gee 
el = . cf o. i) 2 2 | J . - A.  y ZG s 

by Dean Alford in ‘The Queen’s English | resin indy The writer was Charles Rann 
(Deighton, Bell, 1864) at pp. 69-71. The} Kennedy (1808-1867. See ‘ D.N.B.’), a younger 
Dean refers to the analogous clasical usage | brother of the famous headmaster of Shrews- 
of attraction, and he accounts for the} bury School. The lines, eighty in number, are 
inaccuracy under discussion by the tendency | Lee ge eer age re peers peso ear *- 
to draw the less important word into simi-| (Henry G. Bohn). ‘The English original (14 
larity to the more important one. ‘‘ This| 6-line stanzas) is given under the title of 
kind of things,’ although inaccurate, has | ‘Elysium,’ without any indication of the 
(he says) a very awkward sound, and he| author, | But in Dr. H. A. Holden’s ‘ Foliorum 
oa Pe “i : | Silvula,’ Part ii, a collection of passages for 
suggests that this may be one of those cases | translation into Latin lyric and iambic verse. 
where the phrase (which by the by he had | nine of the fourteen stanzas are given (pp. 91- 
previously declared to be ‘‘ incorrect and | 93, 3rd edition, 1864) under the same title, and 
indefensible ’’) will be adopted into the | Fm em 1) ere pe ayy 
language. | No authority is given for the| much shorter. (34 lines), and, though "in parts 
usage, which is treated as a mere col-| the English follows it fairly closely, most © 
loquialism. R. A. B. it is of the nature of an expansive paraphrase. 
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As criuted ante p. 111, 
should be music on the breeze, and, in the Latin, 
“ susurrus,” in line 5, should read susurrans, 
“auras,” in the next line, aures. 
-Epwarp BeEnNsLyY. 

2. on te quaesiveris extra,” is from Persius, 
Sat., i 

Aad adapted the line to compliment 
Goldsmith, who was a little piqued about the 
sir, 


poor show his chambers made. “Nay, 
never mind that. Nil te quuesiveris extra.” 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ Year 1780 


4. From the last stanza of ‘ Jim Bludso, of 
the ‘‘ Prairie Belle,’’’ the first piece in ‘ The 


Pike County Ballads’ of Col. John Hay. Read 
“seen”? for saw, and “thar” for there. 
V 

4. The quotation is from ‘ Jim Bludso,’ the 


second of ‘The Pike County Ballads’ by 
Colonel John Hay; it should read— 
He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing— 
And went for it thar and then; 
And Christ ain’t a going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men. 

I add the last two lines; these were held 
to be somewhat daring in 1874. About that 
time four of the ballads appeared in an edition 
John Camden 
Hotten under the general title ‘ Little Breeches 
and other pieces, humorous, descriptive, and 
pathetic * by Col. John Hay. 

The dialect ‘‘ piece ”’ chosen to head Hotten’s 
volume was, I believe, always the most popular; 
0. Henry makes a characteristic reference to it 
in ‘ Hostages to Momus ”-— 

‘“But if Harris was a Greek, on what system 
of international protocols did Hay interfere?” 

“Tt ain’t exactly set forth in the papers,”’ 
says Caligula. ‘I suppose it’s a matter of 


sentiment. You know he wrote this poem, 
* Little Breeches ;’ and them Greeks wear little 
or none. 


A later edition of Hay’s poems, published by 
Routledge in 1897 with an introduction by 
Henry Morley, Biv es two more dialect ‘ Ballads’ 
—six in all. To fill the volume (Hay’s poetical 
output was not large) Morley added Walter 
Scott’s ‘The Vision of Don Roderick’ and ‘ The 
Field of Waterloo,’ a somewhat curious assem- 
blage. 

Atheneum. Epwarp Enear. 

4. This is the last verse of ‘Jim Bludso of 
the Prairie Belle’ by Col. John Hay. 

Col. Hay printed Little Breeches’ in The 
Weekly Tribune in December, 1870, signed only 
by his initials, and it had an instant success. 

@ soon put forth ‘Jim Bludso’ and ‘ Banty 
Jim’ (Harper) and added three more to the 
series called the ‘ Pike County Ballads.’ Two 
of the others are ‘Golyer’ and ‘ The Pledge at 
Spunky Point.’ 

Col. John Hay was Secretary to Abraham 
Lincoln, Ambassador to London, Secretary of 
State in the U.S., and would, it is said, have 
succeeded Roosevelt as President had he out- 
tag him. He was born in 1838 and died in 

5. 


. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
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‘*muster in the breeze ”’ | 
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4. John Hay was born at Salem, iediane, 
1839. This poem is contained in ‘ Poetry of 
America,’ edited by W. J. Linton, published in 
Bohn’s Standard Library by George Bell and 
Sons. 

Wm. Serr WEEKs. 


[Many other a a ee thanked for sup- 
plying reference to No. 


Notes on Books. 


By_ William 


The History of Roman Religion. \ , 
University 


Reginald Halliday. (Liverpool, 

Press, 5s. net). 
Tuts book, like ‘Egypt and the Old Testament ’ 
of Professor Peet, reviewed at ante, p, 120, 
belongs to the series ‘The Ancient World ’ now 
eg issued by the University Press of Liver- 
poo 

The religion of Ancient Rome has come down 
to us chiefly as a religion of institutions and 
ritual. How it appeared in the minds of those 
who practised it caa be but most imperfectly 
recovered. As a system of pious observances, 
and as a unifying ‘and bracing power both in 
the family and in the state it has the impres- 
sive Roman directness and simplicity; as a 
system of ideas it looks at first sight but meagre 
and shallow. The relegation to experts of the 
city’s duty to the gods testifies to the Roman 
scrupulousness, but it tended to weaken the 
private man’s apprehension of religion as 
matter of personal concern. When new ele- 


| ments came to mingle with the original popula- 





tion, and when, through the experience of 
generations and especially through the endur- 
ance of calamities and anxieties, religious in- 
dividualism began to develop, the authorities 
again and -again found themselves compelled 
to introduce new divinities and new forms of 
worship for the satisfaction of needs which the 
old rites and the old deities could no longer 
meet. These were drawn, indirectly at first 
and later on directly, from Greece, and to them 
were added, as time went on, gods from the 
East. The history and interpretation of all 
this movement, as of the part played by Greek 
philosophy and the form of cult paid to the 
Emperors, form an oft-told story which never 
loses its interest, because new studies are con- 
tinually throwing fresh light upon the old 
material; but when all is said it is the earlier 
chapters of this history which count for most. 
In the Roman numina, of whom there were no 
images and no legends, we have a conception of 
the divine often childish in the rites by whici: 
it expressed itself, but curiously noble in its 
abstention from anything eiiventitions or 
merely ornamental. In the literature of the 
great Christian contemplatives a definite dis- 
tinction is made between religious experience 
of the sensible and imaginative sort, and the 
experience, direct and simple, of the contem- 
plative—rare and hard to sustain. Somewhere 
between a humble animism and the creative 
anthropomorphism of the Greeks there has its 
place this solemn direct Roman awareness of 
formless presences presiding severally over 
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objects and actions, with whom he dealt carefully 
by rule and law. The conception of the numen 
was too simple—so to speak, too abstract—to 
be sustained in its purity except in simple con- 
ditions, and we have no inner record of 


of religious experience of curious and extra- 
ordinary interest. How much we owe to 
ancient Roman religion in the tradition of 
dignified and ordered ritual, how much also in 
the way of vocabulary is well known. 
Professor Halliday has brought out most suc- 
cessfully, in spite of the somewhat restricted 
bounds within which he had to work, both the 
antiquarian and curious side of his subject, and 


its larger aspects seen from the point of view of | 


history and comparative religion. He disclaims 


any intention of being original, and has, in | 


fact, set out the orthodox account of the matter 
as recent scholarship now has it. He seldom 


diverges even for a moment into an expression | 
of personal opinion, though we notice that he | 


does not accept Warde Fowler’s suggestion that 
the worship of Jupiter is perhaps a survival 
of an aboriginal monotheism, and he casts in 
Lames a doubt about the alleged frequency of 
animal worship. 

the main tradition he handles his material 
freshly, sympathetically, and with authority, 
and the readers for whom his work is designed 


will not merely get a trustworthy and suffic- | 


iently detailed outline of an important division 
of history but also the enjoyment of an attrac- 


tive book. 
The Races of Revive and Wales. By H. J. 
Fleure. (London, Benn Bros., 5s. net). 


In a small volume of but little over a hundred 
pages Professor Fleure gives a very serviceable 


résumé of the present position of anthropo- | 


logical research in Britain. This could not 
be satisfactorily done without close reference 
to anthropological studies over the whole of 


Europe and Asia, and the resulting monograph | 
may therefore be thought of as virtually a | 


succinct statement of recent research into the 


characteristics, varieties and movements of pre- | 
historic races generally so far as they have been | 
brought into any contact with Southern Britain. | 
Among the most interesting of late contribu- | 
tions to British anthropology is Mr. Harold | 
Peake’s book, ‘The Bronze Age and the Celtic | 
World,’ which we reviewed a few weeks ago; 

and not the least interesting of these pages are | 


the few which discuss Mr. Peake’s contention 


it: | 
but the little we know shadows forth a moment | 


But while he keeps within | 
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| We have received Nos. 5 and 6 of the Journal 
| of the Society of Army Historical Research. The 
| former contains a transcript from the Cote 
MS. Calig. E. iv, fol. 57-68, of a diary of 
siege of Boulogne in 1544 with notes by Lieut.- 
Colonel Leslie and,a reduced facsimile of the- 
engraving from the picture of the siege at Cow-. 
dray House, which was burnt down in 1798. 
| This is an exceedingly good contribution. Lord 

Dillon has put together from the Calendars of’ 
| State Papers interesting Venetian estimates of 
| the character and worth of the English soldier 

in the sixteenth century. Mr. Baldry and Mr, 

A.S. White, under ‘ Disbanded Regiments,’ con- 
| tribute an authoritative account of the 100th 

Foot, and Mr. Percy Sumner begins setting out 
| the results of his researches in old newspapers. 
on the subject of military uniform in the 
| eighteenth century. 

No. 6 is a protusely illustrated number in: 
which the short notes, and other questions and 
replies go on very actively. Professor Sir C.. 
| Harding Firth sends three street-songs and 

notes of a caricature showing the popular view 

of flogging in the earlier part of last century. 

The instalment of Captain H. Oakes-Jones’s. 

study of ‘The Evolution of the Gorget’ traces. 

the appurtenance from 1650-1830. _ Lieut.-- 

Colonel Drummond replies to_Captain Mackay 

on the subject of the Black Watch Tartan, and 

Lieut.-Colonel Leslie has an article on British 

War Medals awarded to Women. 

The Chairman of the Society inserts inside 
the cover an appeal to members to contribute- 
articles on about a dozen suggested subjects. 
The Journal is so good a depository for such 
finds in military history as are of a more 

| technical interest, that we cordially hope the 
appeal will meet with the desired response. 

; example of the activity of the Society may be 
seen in the special number issued in December 
| containing the diary of Sir James Halkett 
| (Major in Dumbarton’s—The Royal Scots—Regi- 
ment) at Tangier in 1680. This is contributed 
with an introduction and notes by Capt. N. M. 
McCance, transcribed from a MS. volume in 
the Library of the Society of Writers to the 
Signet, Edinburgh. 


Mr. P. H. Bacenat, 11, Spencer Hill, Wimble-- 
don, S.W.19, who is preparing a full memoir 
of the late Right. Hon. Arthur MeMurrough 
Kavanagh, of Borris, Co. Carlow, would 
glad to hear from anyone possessing letters of, 
or information concerning, same. 


that ancient Britain before the arrival of | 


historic adventurers or immigrants was in more 
frequent connection with other countries than 
had been commonly supposed. The value of 
tradition for the elucidation of race-history is 
another matter upon which a revision of 
opinion is proceding in more than one direction, 
a matter with which 
briefly but satisfactorily. The book as a whole 
carries out effectively the writer’s intention, 
and towards this the well-chosen illustrations 
are of definite assistance. , 
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Professor Fleure deals | 
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|  Eprror1aL communications should be _ad- 
| dressed to “‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries, 
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